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way the relation of the five powers which voted against 
obligatory arbitration and the four which did not vote, to 
the rest of the world — in sum, two hundred and twenty- 
three millions to twelve hundred and eighty-five millions. 
That is, obligatory arbitration in the form of a general 
treaty was approved by the representatives of nearly six- 
sevenths of the population of the globe.] 

After these struggles at The Hague the pessimists took 
their fill of despair. And yet this very year — fourth 
stage — the German government proposes the settlement 
of the Casablanca difference by arbitration. Is this a 
result to be ignored ? Would it not have been found 
more natural, ten years ago, to hurl the two peoples 
against each other? 

Already, four years ago, the Hague Convention had 
made it possible for Russia and Great Britain to entrust 
to judges the solution of the grave Hull incident. It 
was of course quite natural at that time for Russia, in the 
full tide of war with Japan, to wish to avoid a new con- 
flict and to take advantage of the jurisdiction which she 
had been first in helping to create. England, too, a 
champion of arbitration, felt herself obliged to be faithful 
to herself. Germany, on the contrary, now recognizes 
for the first time the efficaciousness of a juridic solution 
which is not according to her traditions. And she recog- 
nizes it, in accord with whom ? With France. In what 
conditions? At a time when she is not bound with us 
by any treaty of arbitration, and, even if she were so 
bound, she might have extricated herself by invoking the 
classic reservations of national honor and vital interests; 
for certainly it is the point of honor which is at stake, since 
the two governments divest themselves of the exercise 
of their sovereignty and put it into the hands of arbitra- 
tors, and empower them to fix the blame on the one who 
is in the wrong, and even to designate the one who shall 
express regrets. 

These successive steps of progress are explained by 
the force of events. It is certain that France, pacific as 
she is, is not and never has been a nation which abandons 
herself ; that she is ready to defend heroically not only 
her soil, but her liberty — even liberty itself. But Ger- 
many, whatever may be said about it, has reckoned with 
something besides our resistance, even with her own 
conscience and her own interest. It was to the interest 
of both governments to weigh their responsibilities and 
their risks before allowing an incident of secondary im- 
portance to end in bloodshed. A war lightly undertaken 
to-day would raise against the aggressive government a 
general revolt, not to say a revolution, while it would 
exalt the people invaded. Everywhere, in America as 
in Europe and even in the extreme Orient, war is held 
to be an operation something more than rough: it is 
considered ruinous in any event. The German gov- 
ernment, like others, must follow the movement of public 
opinion. If it does not, it will, and it alone, isolate itself 
through its own fault and not through ours. We, on the 
contrary, we French, insisted with all our might, and, I 
may say, with all our heart, at The Hague that Germany 
should range herself with the majority, that unfavorable 
comparisons (might not be made between the reassuring 
policy advocated by the French republic and that of the 
German empire. I wish, in conclusion, to render justice 
to the very great progress made in Germany within ten 
years, and it is my conviction that this progress is only 



the prelude to further progress, even to the very last 
stage, when, by mutual concessions, the two peoples will 
finally be reconciled to each other for their common 
good, for their glory and for the welfare of the whole 
world. 



America's Part in International 
Progress. 

BV EDWIN D. MEAD. 

[In connection with the recent International Peace Congress 
in London, a banquet was given to the delegates by the Govern- 
ment, about five hundred guests being present. The principal 
address was by Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister. This was 
responded to by Lord Courtney, president of the Congress, by 
Prof. Theodore Ruyssen representing Prance, by Professor 
Quidde for Germany, and by Edwin D. Mead for the United 
States. Mr. Mead's address is here given.] 

The Bishop of Hereford, whom we highly honor in 
America, and who came over to the International Peace 
Congress in Boston in 1904, has been saying very 
pleasant things about us here in England since, for which 
we are grateful. He has said among other things that 
the United States is itself the greatest peace society in 
the world, because it illustrates over a greater area and 
with greater power than is done anywhere else in the 
world the three great principles of free trade, an inter- 
state court, and federation, which are precisely the prin- 
ciples which we need to extend to international affairs 
to get just the kind of world we want. It is worth noting 
here, when our Peace Congress is to be immediately 
followed in London by a Free Trade Congress, that the 
great peace men have all been free traders; the two 
things hang together. And the Bishop is right in point- 
ing to the United States, unhappily the worst of pro- 
tective nations in its dealings with the outside world, 
as primarily a supreme illustration of the benefits of 
free trade ; for over its whole three thousand miles, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, including in the federation 
many states larger than various European countries, it 
has complete free trade, — and that and not its protection 
is the real principle of its prosperity. The Bishop's other 
two points are so obvious that I do not need to speak 
about them. 

These three great principles of our federal constitution 
have been so beneficent in their national operation that we 
are certainly happy in commending them, and in having 
them commended, as the cardinal principles of inter- 
national union. And not only do we like to view our 
own national federation as a prophecy and preparation 
for the federation of the world, but the first principles 
of the founders of the American republic were the prin- 
ciples of peace and international justice. It is right to 
say, I think, that there was no other group of men in the 
world at that time who stood so emphatically for the 
things for which we stand in this London Congress to- 
day as the illustrious group led by Washington and 
Jefferson and Franklin. Franklin went so far as to say 
that there never was a good war nor a bad peace ; and 
from his writings and those of his associates we may 
gather anticipations of almost every argument which we 
use to-day. 

It was not an American nor an Englishman, but the 
great German philosopher, Immanuel Kant, who said 
truly, in his tractate on " Eternal Peace," that universal 
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peace would come in the world only along with the 
universal republic, using that term in the broad sense 
which identifies it with self-government. It was natural 
that in a great republic, founded as the American Re- 
public was founded, the first peace societies in the world 
should be founded ; and the first such societies were those 
founded in New York, Ohio and Massachusetts, in 1815. 
I think that no peace society in the world has been more 
influential than the American Peace Society, and that no 
people has contributed to this commanding cause a greater 
number of strong leaders than America has contributed. 

We have in our Congress here this week placed the 
emphasis upon two paramount needs and demands for 
the immediate future. We have said that it is imperative 
that the nations shall agree to the inviolability of all 
ocean commerce in time of war ; and we have insisted 
upon definite united action to bring about the limitation 
of armaments. I shall be pardoned for saying that, as 
touching the first of these matters, Great Britain is in 
my judgment the chief sinner ; and I think that she must 
not expect that Germany will cease building up a great 
navy until this thing is reformed. I am proud to re- 
member, and to remind you here, that the last official act 
in Europe of Benjamin Franklin, the greatest of Ameri- 
can diplomats, was the conclusion of a treaty between 
our new nation and the King of Prussia, then Frederick 
the Great, providing that in case of war between the two 
nations the commerce of both should be inviolable. I 
believe that was the first treaty of the kind ever signed ; 
and I am glad to remember that it was praised no less 
warmly in England by Lord Shelburne than it was 
praised in America by George Washington. American 
statesmanship and American international jurists have 
stood consistently for that principle from Franklin's time 
to ours. 

I ask remembrance here for another historical fact, in 
which England and America appear together as pioneers 
and prophets of the rational and righteous relation of 
nations, prophets of the disarmament of nations for which 
we are working. At the close of the last war between 
the United States and England, in 1815, there were very 
enlightened sets of men in the two governments ; and it 
was proposed between them — and I think the proposition 
first came from the English side — that the armaments 
which had always been kept up on the frontier between 
the United States and Canada should be done away with, 
and that there should be no more forts and garrisons 
along that line than there were on the line between New 
York and Pennsylvania. There were at the time not 
less than eight or ten forts in the immediate vicinity of 
Niagara alone. Well, for a century we have had an un- 
guarded frontier — no forts, no gunboats ; and I venture 
to say tbat that unguarded frontier is the safest frontier 
in the world. What would have happened if during 
these hundred years we had kept great naval squadrons 
parading the Great Lakes and a line of forts and garri- 
sons stretching from Vancouver to Duluth ? I think we 
should have had friction a score of times; and I fear 
that in 1862, and again after President Cleveland's 
foolish Venezuela message in 1895, we might have had 
war. There were no guns and gunboats, and so there 
was peace ; just as there is peace between gentlemen on 
Piccadilly and the Strand, and eternal fighting between 
ranchmen and ruffians whose pockets are full of pistols. 



The problem of the world is how to make nations act 
like gentlemen, and so be safe; and England and America 
have set one great example on the Canadian frontier. 

I do not want to boast here that our American Republic 
has always behaved, or is behaving to-day, as it ought 
to behave. We have been responsible for at least two 
very wicked wars ; and we are unhappily as responsible 
as any other nation to-day for keeping up the mad naval 
rivalry. We have less excuse for it than anybody else, 
because we are in less danger than anybody else. This 
craze must perhaps run its vicious course ; but I am sure 
you rejoiced with me in the fact that President Roosevelt's 
extravagant and reckless demand last winter for four 
battleships was overwhelmingly defeated. I hope that 
was the beginning of returning sanity. Let me remind 
you here in Europe, however, that we all largely stand 
or fall together ; and if you continue your follies here at 
the present rate, don't wonder if we are fools too. 

American statesmen have certainly done their part 
well at the Hague Conferences ; and I hope that the con- 
viction is growing in America, as well as in the rest of 
the world, that statesmanship is a vastly more effective 
thing than the battleship to bring about peace and justice 
in the world. That is precisely the antithesis proposed 
to the modern world — the antithesis between battleship 
and statesmanship ; and I think that we have no doubt 
here that statesmanship will float and the battleship will 
sink. 

We Americans pay grateful tribute here to the eminent 
services of British statesmen in this great cause in the 
last two generations. W e honor Richard Cobden, greatest 
apostle in his time alike of commercial fraternity and in- 
ternational justice. We honor John Bright. We honor 
Gladstone. I rejoice that John Morley reminded us 
anew that the particular occasion of Gladstone's final 
retirement was his unwillingness to stand sponsor for 
the policy of greater armaments into which he saw Eng- 
land was drifting. We honor Campbell-Bannerman. 
The noblest speech, to my thinking, made by any Eng- 
lish statesman since Gladstone was his speech welcoming 
the Interparliamentary Union at Westminster in 1906. 

I cannot help adding, speaking I know for all my Amer- 
ican associates, that we recognize with profound gratitude 
and appreciation the genuine statesmanship displayed so 
conspicuously by the English government this week. 
Our honored Secretary of State, John Hay, came to wel- 
come and to open the great Peace Congress at Boston 
in 1904 ; but no preceding Congress has had the degree 
of official recognition that this has had in England. We 
thank you, Sir, for your presence here, and for your strong 
words spoken here. This occasion, the first entertain- 
ment in human history of a Peace Congress by a great 
government, is a memorable occasion, big with promise 
of better political methods and better times. Edward 
Everett Hale, the Nestor of the peace cause in America, 
has said that the day is at hand when a government 
which has a Secretary of War and has no Secretary of 
Peace will not be considered fit for civilized society. In 
your generous inauguration of a "peace budget," for 
such is your new provision for international hospitality, 
you have taken a great step in answering our Boston 
" grand old man's " demand and prophecy. It marks the 
beginning of the spending of the public money for peace, 
which will rapidly mean the spending of less of it for 
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war. I assure you, the United States will not long lag 
behind you in this policy. 

The constitution of our federal republic was framed 
in the city which bears the beautiful name of Philadel- 
phia, the City of Brotherly Love. That city was founded 
by William Penn, most philosophic and most prophetic 
of all the founders of our early American common- 
wealths, who came home to Old England to write his 
memorable essay upon the Permanent Peace of Europe, 
the first disinterested and comprehensive scheme in his- 
tory for an international court and the federation of the 
world. Upon the top of the tall tower of Philadelphia's 
city hall, so colossal that at the height of half a thousand 
feet its outline is clear against the sky, his statue stands. 
Its face is not turned westward, as it fittingly might be, 
to watch the growth of the great republic which he 
helped to found. It is turned hitherward, toward Eng- 
land and Europe. I like to think of it as the expression 
and symbol of America's cooperation and reinforcement 
for what is just and hopeful and fraternal here. The 
spirit of William Penn and of Washington and Franklin 
and all their peers in American history and American 
life to-day assure you that they are with you in the best 
and largest things which you can do in this largest and 
holiest of " holy experiments " for men. 



The Peccant Humors of the War-Spirit. 

BY GEORGE T. SMART, D.D. 

Address at the Meeting of the Newton Members of the American 

Peace Society at Mrs. George F. LowelVs, Newtonville, 

Mass., December 2, 1908. 

Ladies and gentlemen : I think our hostess had a good 
deal of courage to invite me to speak this evening. She 
was apparently unmindful of the fact that people of my 
nationality have been tramping in a warlike spirit up and 
down Great Britain since the year 55 B. C, and this does 
not take into account the people who had been tramping 
up and down that country for many years before that 
time. 

I do think, however, as an Englishman that I have a 
a right to say something to take away some impressions 
that people have of the nation from which I come. I 
beg to remind you that your greatest humorist, describing 
England, says : " Blessed are the meek, for they shall in- 
herit the earth." There are some meek people in Great 
Britain ! Let me tell you a story that seems rather ap- 
propriate to this occasion and the purpose I have in 
mind. A certain Scotsman had not been very regular 
in his attendance at church, and the minister, seeking 
him out, desired to know why he had been so irregular. 
" Well," he said, " for a few weeks I have concluded to 
tinker my own soul." 

Ladies and gentlemen, the people who have been try- 
ing to attend to the peace of the world have not been 
doing it very well, and I think it is about time for some 
of us plainer citizens to do a little tinkering ourselves, 
and see if it is not possible to reach better conclusions 
than those which they have reached after the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money and a large amount of 
human endurance. 

The worldly-minded have ever deemed the earnest 
and reformatory spirit a fair subject for the shafts of 
ridicule. I remember, for example, Ben Jonson' ! s laugh- 



able caricature of the Puritan in " Bartholomew Fair," 
where the dramatist describes Zeal-of-the-Land-Busy as 
attempting to get around his Puritan conscience and to 
go to the fair, and even eat roast pig, so it be " with a 
reformed mouth." But these strange humors of the 
Puritans were more than equaled by the conceits of the 
gallants and cavaliers. The reformer is bound to be in 
earnest, dreadfully in earnest ; for to indict his age is a 
big task and allows few unbent moments. 

The worldly-minded, however, do not own all the 
" cakes and ale." Reforms have gone on often enough 
accompanied by suppressed giggles, if not inextinguish- 
able laughter. I call attention to the fact that over and 
over again the men who have been morally in earnest 
are the greatest humorists of the world, and many times 
reforms have come to pass on account of satire. The 
English Church was bettered by the delicate raillery of 
Chaucer. Voltaire reformed many a foolish convention 
in Europe by laughter. Addison was a moral force, 
second only to Wesley and Swift, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and by laughter he purified society. We all re- 
member the surging and sweeping humor of Carlyle, and 
how it stimulated men to inquire into the wretchedness 
of trade ; and how Ruskin had much of the same spirit 
in regard to art, and, to come to our own time, how 
George Bernard Shaw carries on the tradition in social- 
istic politics and against the dominant note of imperial 
war. 

It will not do, therefore, for the men uninterested in 
moral movements to say that reformers are too porten- 
tously serious and that they have none of the elasticity 
of disposition that makes men reach their ends easily. 
The fact is that men who oppose reform are much more 
obstinate and unyielding in their attitude, often having 
never fairly considered the fundamentals of the question 
at issue, but taking a position delivered to them and 
keeping it. And these solemn and obstinate follies ap- 
pear to me to be most plainly evident in the military 
spirit. I do not know a region where men have per- 
sisted in unfruitful modes so long as here. I do not 
know anything that calls for tears so much, or for shouts 
of laughter either, that men such mortals be. 

Consider two or three of these peccant humors of the 
martial spirit; and first, the theory of war, or war's 
metaphysics. I have read some fantastic books in philos- 
ophy, because in my student days I loved the abstracted 
air of that region ; but nothing in abstract metaphysics, 
east or west, quite touches the verge of the philosophy 
of war. The thesis of the martial spirit is, " Always be 
ready to repel offense in any direction." I grant that 
apparently we have moved on from the earlier genera- 
tions of these philosophers who said, "Be ready to 
make offense ! " but the mischief is that readiness against 
offense often makes the offense. Mark that offense is 
deemed universal. You are to be ready against infinite 
possibility. It is one nation against the world. You 
are to scan the horizon to watch for the cloud, and then 
you are to rush thither and dissipate it by a show of 
power and noise, as the Chinese drive away the eclipse 
by beating drums. And your show of power is just as 
effective as the beating of the drums. 

Remember, again, the universality of the business — you 
are to stretch towards all this four-cornered earth ! The 
work is too big ; one feels, mentally, as if one would burst 



